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AS IXTH S ERIES- 


A CHAPTER ON CONVERSATION. 


SF all the arts, the art of talking is 
that in which the greatest number 
practise and in which the smallest 


man can argue, the Irishman can 
joke, the Londoner can gossip, the 
English peasant can enjoy empty meditation ; but 
few can talk, and still fewer can converse. We 
might find a partial explanation of this, no doubt, 
in the fact that very few people try to talk their 
best; hence we might address our readers like 
the preacher in the park, and say: ‘You have 
every one of you a pussonal and hindividual 
responsibility in this tremenjous matter; and 
you’re a-shirkin’ on it;’ but we fear the ex- 
postulation would be futile. The fact is, people 
are so busy that they have no time to cultivate 
good talk, and conversation has fallen out of 
fashion like Watteau bodices and Louis Quatorze 
high heels and buckles. Ah! those good old 
times—we shall never see the like again—Sydney 
refinement, Bayard courtesy, Grandison politeness 
—chivalrous manner with good talk. The times 
are out of joint for such things now. 

We have no intention of furnishing our readers 
with any rules or canons of good conversation 
with a view to its revival, like Baron le Knigge, 
for example, who, in two portly volumes on the 
subject, devotes some twenty pages to ‘rules for 
lovers and those that converse with them.’ 
Fancy making love by rule! That is worse 
than the college don who always went into 
society with a multum in parvo book of wit in 
his pocket, and kept peeping at it under the 
table to refresh his memory. This was regarded 
as by far the best joke about him, and the laughter 
before he spoke’ was always greater than after. 
Such attempts must defeat the end in view, for 
the moment any one is felt to be talking by 
rule all the charm of his conversation vanishes. 
No doubt conversation has always excelled in 
artificial ages ; but this is only one of the para- 
doxes of truth—and truth is always paradoxical. 
‘Conversation,’ says Mr Payn, ‘is a gift of 
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nature, and where artificial is never really good.’ 
Our object, therefore, in this paper is not to 
supply rules for talkers, but simply to write a 
chatty chapter on conversation which will interest 
our readers and help to while away an idle 
hour. 

One reason why conversation so often falls flat 
is because people will consider it their duty to 
say something though they have nothing to say. 
Perhaps, like Montesquien, they lose their ideas 
before they can find words for them; more 
frequently we fear they simply force the con- 
versation. These people form a fraternity of 
boredom. Instead of threadbare coats they carry 
about threadbare ideas, and -hunt to the death 
every ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable’ subject within 
the domain of human knowledge. Now, the 
Israelites in Egypt found it very difficult to 
make bricks without straw, and good conversa- 
tion will never flourish among those who have 
no material with which to make it. As for bores, 
never knowingly begin with them. You will find 
them more difficult to get rid of than your own 
shadow. 

The mistake of those who do talk is that they 
are seldom content with that ‘leisurely speech’ 
of Bacon’s, that restful talk in which the mind 
is not fatigued or the temper tried, that talk 
which Stevenson beautifully calls ‘a higher power 
of silence, the quiet of evening shared by rumin- 
ating friends” They seem to emulate Disraeli 
discussing Beckford of Fonthill, who talked ‘like 
a racehorse approaching the winning-post.’ Talk 
of this kind can never leave the most pleasing 
impression. It is vitiated by that self-assertiveness 
and want of sympathy which the social instinct 
resents, and encourages that monopolisation of the 
talk which Lamb once playfully reproved in 
Coleridge. ‘Did you ever hear me preach?’ 
asked the poet. ‘I have never heard you do 
anything else,’ replied Lamb. Dr Johnson dis- 
liked self-assertiveness in others however leniently 
he may have judged himself. Speaking of Gold- 
smith, he said: ‘He was not an agreeable 
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companion, for he talked always for fame. A 
man who does so can never be pleasing.’ 
Probably, had they met, he would have said the 
same of Richardson, who talked little except about 
his own works. Swift (who hated rivals) had a 
very caustic way of dealing with ambitious talkers. 
Happening to be in company with a petulant 
young man who prided himself on saying pert 
things, and who cried out: ‘You must know, Mr 
Dean, that I set up for a wit!’ ‘Do you so?’ 
said the Dean; ‘take my advice and sit down 
again.’ The absence of jarring elements like these 
explains why groups of the same class talk better 
than mixed companies. The talk of authors, for 
example—probably the best talkers in the world 
—is much better among themselves than with the 
outside world. One of the Tatlers says the same 
thing in other words: ‘This particular pleasure, 
which gives the only true relish to all con- 
versation, a sense that every one of us liked 
each other.’ 

Argumentative talk cannot be recommended, 
because it is seldom convincing, and generally 
ends in the defeat of both parties. No doubt it 
was a grand intellectual treat to watch such 
tournaments as took place between Johnson and 
Burke, Berkeley and Dr Samuel Clarke, Voltaire 
and Dr Young, or Lord Macaulay and Charles 
Austin; but even such great men as these could 
not avoid an occasional unhappy exchange of 
amenities—as, for example, when Dr Johnson 
called Adam Smith a liar, and Adam Smith in 
return denied the humanity of Johnson’s mother. 
Another instance of the same kind took place in the 
famous discussion between Voltaire and the poet 
Young on the merits of Paradise Lost. Voltaire 
objected to Milton’s method of giving to abstractions 
like Sin and Death offices proper only to living 
beings. The parallel between the hungry monster 
of Milton’s, ‘grinning horrible its ghastly smile,’ 
and the meagre form of the speaker—his thin 
face lighted up, as it always was in conversation, 
with a peculiar sardonic smile—prompted Young 
to close the argument with the epigram : 


You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Death and Sin. 


One of the chief difficulties to good conversation 
is to know how to open with strangers. There is 
nothing better for such occasions than Hazlitt’s 
advice: ‘If you really want to know whether 
another person can talk well, begin by saying a 
good thing yourself, and you will have a right to 
look for a rejoinder,’ 

For wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best players. 


People often complain that the company is so 
dull they cannot talk ; but if we find the company 
‘dull we should blame ourselves, The thing is to 
touch the right vein in people. If we do that, 


nearly everybody can talk well enough to relieve 
the monotony of a railway journey or a short sea- 
voyage. It is foolish to seek a reputation for 
wisdom in a rigid taciturnity. Coleridge’s story of 
the silent man with a large forehead, who seemed 
the very incarnation of wisdom till he -burst into 
a rapturous cry at the sight of apple-dumplings, 
has made us rather chary about mistaking silence 
for genius. Of course there are cases of reserve 
with which we cannot help sympathising. Miles 
Peter Andrews was one such case. Being asked why 
he looked serious when everybody was laughing 
loud at a jest perpetrated by the most convivial 
of the company, answered, ‘ My dear sir, I can see 
no fun in a man who owes me five guineas,’ 

The man who imagines that the art of con- 
versation consists in asking questions spoils con- 
versation as much as the man who never asks 
any. People of this description will interrupt a 
speaker as frequently as they do in the French 
Chamber, and run anxiously from subject to subject 
with their interrogatories, like a cackling hen that 
is going to lay an egg. Horace Walpole, when 
exiled at Houghton, bemoans the existence of 
such a pest in the person of an aunt. Writ- 
ing to his friend Sir Horace Mann, he says: ‘I 
have an aunt here, a family piece of goods, an old 
remnant of inquisitive hospitality and economy. 
She wore me so down by day and night with 
interrogations that I dreamt all night she was at 
my ear with who’s, why’s, when’s, and what’s, till 
at last in my very sleep I cried out, “ For heaven’s 
sake, madam, ask me no more questions.”’ Dr 
Johnson’s dislike of being questioned is well known, 
and he gives the classic refutation of the habit in 
his own inimitable style: ‘Sir, questioning is not 
the mode of conversation among gentlemen. It 
is assuming a superiority, and it is particularly 
wrong to question a man concerning himself.’ 

A careful study and comparison of the con- 


_ versation of the great talkers would go so far to 


show how the charm of conversation depends on 
other gifts than the purely intellectual. Orrery, for 
example, tells us that Pope’s voice in common 
intercourse was so naturally musical ‘that I 
remember honest Tom Southerne used always to 
call him “ the little nightingale.”’ Much the same 
might be said of Robert Hall, who used language 
‘like an emperor, or of Coleridge, who used 
words ‘like a necromancer ;’ but we have no space 
to go into the subject here. Lest our remarks 
should seem to have a merely negative bearing, we 
will close with a few hints on the subject from 
an acknowledged master. Many men of genius— 
like Sir William Temple, Dean Swift, Bacon, De 
Quincey, and others—have written entertaining 
and profitable essays on the art of conversation ; 
but no one has stated the qualifications necessary 
to excel in it with greater clearness and force 
than that prince of talkers—Samuel Johnson : 
‘There must, in the first place, be knowledge— 
there must be materials; in the second place, 
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there must be a command of words; in the third 
place, there must be imagination to place things 
in such views as they are not commonly seen in ; 
and in the fourth place, there must be presence 


of mind and a resolution that is not to be overcome 
by failures, This last is an essential requisite; for 
want of it many people do not excel in conversa- 
tion.’ 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—OF THE MAN WITH THE ONE EYE AND THE ENCOUNTER IN THE GREEN CLEUCH. 


PROMISE you I slept little that 
night, and it was with a heavy 
heart that I rose betimes and dressed 
in the chill of the morning, There 
was no one awake, and I left the 
house unobserved, whistling softly 
to keep up my spirits. 

Just without, something came behind me and 
cried my name. I turned round sharply, and 
there was my servant Nicol, slinking after me 
for all the world like a collie-dog which its 
master has left at home. 

‘What do you want with me?’ I cried. 

‘Naething,’ he groaned sadly, ‘I just wantit 
to see ye afore ye gaed. I am awfu’ feared, sir, 
for you gaun awa’ yoursel’, If it werena for 
Mistress Marjory, it wad be a deal mair than 
your word wad keep me frae your side. But I 
cam’ to see if there was nae way o’ gettin’ word 
o’ ye. My leddy will soon turn dowie gin she gets 
nae sough o’ your whereabouts, Ye’d better tell 
me where I can get some kind o’ a letter.’ 

‘Well minded!’ I cried. ‘You know the 
cairn on the backside of Caerdon just above the 
rising of Kilbucho Burn. This day three weeks 
I will leave a letter for your mistress beneath 
the stones, which you must fetch and give her. 
And, if I am safe and well, every three weeks it 
will be the same, Good-day to you, Nicol, and 
see you look well to the charge I have committed 
to you,’ 

‘Guid-day to you, sir’ he says, and I protest 
that the honest fellow had tears in his eyes; and 
when I had gone on maybe half-a-mile, and 
looked back, he was still standing like a stone in 
the same spot. 

At first I was somewhat depressed in my mind, 
for it is a hard thing thus to part from one’s 
‘mistress when the air is thick with perils to both. 
And it was not till I had crossed the wide 
stream of the Douglas Water and begun to ascend 
the hills that I wholly recovered my composure. 
The world was before me, that wide wndis- 
covered world which had always attracted the 
more heroic spirits) What hardship was there 
to live a free life among the hills, under the sun- 
shine and the wind, the clouds and the blue sky ? 

Now I dared not go back to Tweeddale by the 
way by which I had come, for the Clyde valley 
above Abington would be a hunting-ground of 
‘dragoons for many days. There was nothing for 


it but to make for the lower waters, ford the 
river about Coulter, and then come to Tweeddale 
in the lower parts, and thence make my way 
to the Water of Cor. Even this course was not 
without its dangers. For the lower glen of Tweed 
was around Dawyck and Barns, and this was the 
very part of all the land the most perilous to me 
at the moment. To add to this, I was well at 
home among the wilder hills; but it was little 
I knew of Clydesdale below Abington, till you 
come to the town of Lanark, This may at first 
seem a trifling misfortune; but in my present 
case it was a very great one. For unless a man 
knows every house and the character of its inmates, 
he is like to be in an ill way if close watched and 
threatened. However, I dreaded this the less, and 
looked for my troubles mainly after I had once 
entered my own lands in Tweeddale. 

At the time when the sun rose I was on a 
long hill called Craigcraw, which hangs at the edge 
of the narrow crack in the hills through which 
goes the bridle-road from Lanark to Moffat. I 
thought it scarce worth my while to be wandering 
aimlessly among mosses and craigs when some- 
thing very like a road lay beneath me; so I made 
haste to get down and ease my limbs with the level 
way. It was but a narrow strip of grass, running 
across the darker heath, and coiling in front like 
a green ribbon through nick or scaur, or along 
the broad brae-face. 

In less than an hour I had turned a corner of 
hill, and there before me lay the noble strath of 
Clyde. I am Tweedside born, and will own no 
allegiance save to my own fair river, but I will 
grant that next to it there is none fairer than the 
upper Clyde. Were it not that in its lower course 
it flows through that weariful west-country among 
the dull whigamores and Glasgow traders, it 
would be near as dear to me as my own well- 
loved Tweed. 

I crossed it without any mishap, wading easily 
through at one of the shallows. There was no 
one in sight, no smoke from any dwelling: all 
was as still as if it were a valley of the dead. 
Only from the upper air the larks were singing, 
and the melancholy peewits cried ever over the 
lower moorlands. From this place my course was 
clear ; I went up the prattling Wandel Burn, from” 
where it entered the river, and soon I was once, 
more lost in the windings of the dark hills; 
There is a narrow bridle-path which follows the 
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burn, leading from Broughton in Tweeddale to 
Abington, so the way was easier walking. 

And now I come to the relation of one of the 
strangest adventures of this time, which as often 
as I think upon it fills me with delight; for it 
was a ray of amusement in the perils and hard- 
ships of my wanderings. 

A mile or more up this stream, just before the 
path begins to leave the waterside and strike 
towards the highlands, there is a little green 
cleuch, very fair and mossy, where the hills on 
either side come close and the glen narrows down 
to half a hundred yards. When I came to this 
place I halted for maybe a minute to drink at 
a pool in the rocks, for I was weary with my long 
wanderings. 

A noise in front made me lift my head suddenly 
and stare before me. And there, riding down the 
path to meet me, wasa man. His horse seemed to 
have come far, for it hung its head as if from 
weariness, and stumbled often. He himself seemed 
to be looking all around him and humming some 
blithe tune. He was not yet aware of my presence, 
for he rode negligently, like one who fancies him- 
self alone. As he came nearer I marked him 
more clearly. He was a man of much my own 
height, with a shaven chin and a moustachio on 
his upper lip. He carried no weapons save one 
long basket-handled sword at his belt. His face 
appeared to be a network of scars; but the most 
noteworthy thing was that he had but one eye, 


which glowed bright from beneath bushy brows. 
Here, said I to myself, is a man of many 
battles. 

In a moment he caught my eye, and halted 


abruptly not six paces away. He looked at me 
_quietly for some seconds, while his horse, which 
was a spavined, broken-winded animal at best, 
began to crop the grass. But if his mount was 
poor, his dress was of the richest and costliest, and 
much gold seemed to glisten from his person. 

‘Good-day, sir,’ said he very courteously. ‘A 
fellow traveller, I perceive.’ By this time I had 
lost all doubt, for I saw that the man was no 
dragoon, but of gentle birth by his bearing. So 
I answered him readily: 

‘I little expected to meet any man in this 
deserted spot, least of all a mounted traveller. 
How did you come over these hills, which if I 
mind right are of the roughest ?’ 

‘Ah, he said, ‘my horse and I have done queer 
things before this, and he fell to humming a 
fragment of a French song, while his eyes 
wandered eagerly to my side. 

Suddenly he asked abruptly: ‘Sir, do you 
know aught of sword-play ?’ 

* I answered in the same fashion that I was 
skilled in the rudiments. 

He sprang from his horse in a trice and was 
coming towards me. 

‘Thank God,’ he cried earnestly, ‘thank God. 
Here have I been thirsting for days to feel a 


blade in my hands, and devil a gentleman have 
I met. I thank you a thousand times, sir, for 
your kindness, I beseech you to draw.’ 

‘But,’ I stammered, ‘I have no quarrel with 
you.’ 

He looked very grieved. ‘True, if you put it 
in that way. But that is nought between gentle- 
men, who love ever to be testing each other’s 
prowess. You will not deny me?’ 

‘Nay,’ I said, ‘I will not, for I began to see 
his meaning, and I stripped to my shirt, and, 
taking up my sword, confronted him. 

So there in that quiet cleuch we set to with 
might and main, with vast rivalry but with no 
malice. We were far too skilled to butcher one 
another like common rufflers, Blow was given 
and met, point was taken and parried, all with 
much loving-kindness. But I had not been two 
minutes at the work when I found I was in the 
hands of a master. The great conceit of my 
play which I have always had ebbed away little 
by little. The man before me was fencing easily 
with no display, but every cut came near to 
breaking my guard, and every thrust to over- 
coming my defence. His incomprehensible right 
eye twinkled merrily, and discomposed my mind, 
and gave me no chance of reading his intentions. 
It is needless to say more. The contest lasted 
scarce eight minutes. Then I made a head-cut 
which he guarded skilfully, and when on the 
return my blade hung more loose in my hand he 
smote so surely and well that, being struck near the 
hilt, it flew from my hand and fell in the burn. 

He flung down his weapon and shook me 
warmly by the hand. 

‘Ah, now I feel better,’ said he. ‘I need 
something of this sort every little while to put 
me in a good humour with the world. And, sir, 
let me compliment you on your appearance. 
Most admirable, most creditable! But oh! am I 
not a master in the craft?’ 

So with: friendly adieus we parted. We had 
never asked each other’s name and knew nought 
of each other’s condition, but that single good- 
natured contest had made us friends; and if ever 
I see that one-eyed man again in life I shall 
embrace him like a brother. For myself at that 
moment I felt on terms of good-comradeship with 
all, and pursued my way in a settled cheerful- 
ness. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOW A MILLER STROVE WITH 
HIS OWN MILL-WHEEL. 


wa) LAY that night on the bare moors with 

¥} no company save the birds, and no 
‘covering save a dry bush of heather. 

The stars twinkled a myriad miles 

away, and the night airs blew soft, and I woke 
in the morning as fresh as if I had lain beneath 
the finest coverlet on the best of linen. Near me 
was a great pool in a burn, and there I bathed, 
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splashing to my heart’s content in the cold water. 
Then I ate my breakfast, which was no better 
than the remnants of the food I had brought 
away with me the day before from Smitwood ; 
but I gulped it down heartily, and hoped for 
something better. There will be so much com- 
plaining, I fear, in my tale ere it is done that 
I think it well to put down all my praise of the 
place and the hours which passed pleasingly. 

By this time I was on a little plateau near the 
great black hill of Coomb Dod, a place whence 
three streams flow—the Camps Water and the 
Coulter Water to the Clyde, and the burn of 
Kingledoors to Tweed. Now, here, had I been 
wise, I should at once have gone down the last- 
named, to the upper waters of Tweed, near the 
village of Tweedsmuir, whence I might have 
come without danger to the wilder hills and the 
Cor Water hiding-place. But as I stayed there, 
a desire came violently upon me to go down to 
the fair, green haughlands about the Holmes 
Water, which is a stream which rises not far off 
the Kingledoors Burn, but which flows more to the 
north, and enters Tweed in the strath of Drum- 
melzier, not above a few miles from Barns itself, 
and almost at the door of Dawyck. There I 
knew there was the greater danger, because it 
lay on the straight line between Abington and 
Peebles, a way my cousin Gilbert travelled often 
in these days. 

Now in Holmes Water glen there dwelled 


many who would receive me gladly, and give me 


shelter and food if I sought it. There were the 
Tweedies of Quarter and Glencotho, kin to myself 
on the mother’s side, not to speak of a score of 
herds whom I had dealings with. But my upper- 
most reason was to see once more that lovely 
vale, the fairest, unless it be the Manor, in all 
the world. I know not how I can tell of the 
Holmes Water. It tumbles clear and tremulous 
into dark-brown pools, in the shallows it is like 
sunlight, and in the falls like virgin snow. And 
over all the place hangs a feeling of pastoral 
quiet and old romance, such as I never knew 
elsewhere. 

Midday found me in the nick of the hill 
above Glencotho debating on my after-course. I 
had it in my mind to go boldly in and demand 
aid from my kinsman. But I reflected that 
matters were not overpleasant between us at the 
time. I knew that in any case if I entered they 
would receive me well for the honour of the 
name; but I am proud and like little to go to 
a place where I am not heartily welcome, So I 
resolved to go to Francie Smail, the herd, and 
from him get direction and provender. 

The hut was built in a little turn of the water 
beneath a high bank. I knocked at the door, 
not knowing whether some soldier might not 
come to it, for the dragoons were quartered every- 
where. But no one came save Francie himself, a 
great godly man who lived alone, and cared not 


for priest or woman. He cried aloud when he 
saw me. 

‘Come in by, he says; ‘come in quick ; this is 
nae safe place the noo.’ 

And he pulled me in to the hearth, where his 
midday meal was standing. With great goodwill 
he bade me share it, and afterward, since he had 
heard already of my case, and had no need for 
enlightenment thereon, he gave me his good 
counsel. 

‘Ye maunna bide a meenute here, he said. ‘I’ 
pit up some cauld braxy and bread for ye, for 
it’s a’ I have at this time o’ year. Ye maun get 
oot o’ the glen and aff to the hills wi’ a your 
pith, for some o’ Maister Gilbert’s men passed 
this morn on their way to Barns, and they'll 
be coming back afore nicht. So ye maun aff, 
and I counsel ye to tak’ the taps o’ the Wormel, 
and syne cross the water abune the Crook, and 
gang ower by Talla and Fruid to the Cor. Keep 
awa’ frae the Clyde hills for ony sake, for they ’re 
lookit like my ain hill i’ the lambin’ time; and 
though it’s maybe safer there for ye the noo, in 
a wee it’ll be het eneuch. But what are ye 
gaun to dae? Ye’ll be makin’ a try to win ower 
the sea, for ye canna skip aboot on thae hills 
like a paitrick for ever.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said I. ‘I have little liking 
for another sea-journey, unless all else is hopeless, 
I will bide in the hills as long as I can, and I 
cannot think that the need will be long. For I 
have an inkling, and others beside me, that queer 
things will soon happen.’ 

‘Guid send they dae,’ said he, and I bade him 
good-bye. I watched him striding off to the hill, 
and marvelled at the life he led. A strange life 
and a hard, yet no man knows what peace may 
come out of loneliness. 

Now, had I taken his advice I should have 
been saved one of the most vexatious and 
hazardous episodes of my life. But I was ever 
self-willed ; and so, my mind being set on going 
down the Holmes Vale, I thought nothing of going 
near the Wormel. I set off down the bridle- 
way, as if I were a king’s privy-councillor, and 
not a branded exile. 

I kept by the stream till patches of fields began 
to appear, and the roofs of the little clachan. 
Then I struck higher up on the hillside, and 
kept well in the shade of a little cloud of birk- 
trees which lay along the edge of the slope. 

Soon I came to a spot above the bend of the 
water near the house called Holmes Mill. There 
dwelt my very good friend the miller, a man 
blessed with as choice a taste in dogs as ever I 
have seen, and a great Whig to boot—both of which 
tricks he learned from a Westland grandfather. 
Lockhart was his name, and his folk came from 
the Lee, near the town of Lanark, to this green 
Tweedside vale. The wish took me stfongly to 
go down and see him, to feel the wholesome 
smell of grinding corn, and above all, to taste 
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_ his cakes, which I had loved of old. So, without 
thinking more of it, and in utter contempt for 
the shepherd’s warning, I scrambled down, forded 
the water, and made my way to the house. 

Clearly something was going on at the mill, 
and, whatever it was, there was a great to-do. 
Sounds of voices came clear to me from the 
mill-door, and the rush of the water sang ever in 
my ears, The miller has summoned his family 
to help him, thought I. Probably it is the lifting 
of the bags to the mill-loft. 

But, as I came nearer, I perceived that it was 
not a mere chatter of friendly tongues, but some 
serious matter. There was a jangling note, a sound 
as of a quarrel and an appeal. I judged it wise 
therefore to keep well in the shadow of the wall 
and to go through the byre and up to the loft 
by an old way which I remembered—a place where 
one could see all that passed without being seen 
of any. 

And there, sure enough, was a sight to stagger 
me. Some four soldiers, with unslung muskets, 
stood in the court, while their horses were tethered 
to a post. Two held the unhappy miller in their 
stout grip; and at the back his wife and children 
were standing in sore grief. I looked keenly at 
the troopers ; and, as I looked, I remembered all 
too late the shepherd’s words. They were part 
of my cousin’s company; and one I recognised 
as my old friend, Jan Hamman of the Alphen 
Road and the Cor Water. 

The foremost of the soldiers was speaking : 

‘Whig though you be,’ said he, ‘you shall ha’e 
a chance of life. You look a mano’ muscle. I’ll 
tell you what I’ll dae. Turn on the sluice and 
set the mill-wheel going, and then haud on to it; 
and if you can keep it back, your life you shall 
ha’e, as sure as my name’s Tam Gordon. But gin 
you let it gang, there’ll be four bullets in you 
afore you’re an hour aulder, and a speedy meet- 
ing wi’ your Maker. Do you wish to mak’ the 
trial ?’ 

Now the task was hopeless from the commence- 
ment, for, big though a man be—and the miller 
was as broad and high a man as one may see in 
Tweeddale—he has no chance against a mill-race. 
But whether he thought the thing possible, or 
whether he wanted to gain a few minutes’ respite 
from death, the man accepted, and took off his 
coat to the task. He opened the sluice and went 
forward to the wheel. 

Soon the water broke over with a rush, and 
the miller gripped a spoke like grim death. For 
a moment the thing was easy, for it takes some 

. minutes for the water to gather body and force. 
But in a little it became harder, and the sinews 
on his bare arm began to swell with the strain. 
But still he held on valiantly, and the wheel 
moved never a jot. Soon the sweat began to run 
over his face, and the spray from the resisted 
water bespattered him plentifully. Then the strain 
became terrible. His face grew livid as the blood 


surged to his head, his eyeballs stood out, and 
his arms seemed like to be torn from their 
sockets. The soldiers, with the spirit of cruel 
children, had forgot their weapons, and crowded 
round the wheel to see the sport. 

I saw clearly that he could not hold out much 
longer, and that, unless I wanted to see a friend 
butchered before my eyes, I had better be up 
and doing. We were two resolute men, I armed, 
and with considerable skill of the sword; he 
unarmed, but with the strength of a bull. The 
most dangerous things about our opponents were 
their weapons. Could I but get between them 
and their muskets, we could make a fight for 
it yet. 

Suddenly, as I looked, the man failed. With 
a sob of weariness he loosed his hold. The great 
wheel caught the stream and moved slowly round, 
and he almost fell along with it. His tormentors 
laughed cruelly, and were about to seize him and 
turn back, when I leaped from the loft-window 
like a bolt from the clear sky. 

My head was in a whirl, and I had no thought 
of any plan. I only knew that I must make the 
venture at any cost, or else be branded in my 
soul as a coward till my dying day. 

I fell and scrambled to my feet. 

‘Lockhart,’ I cried ; ‘here, man—here. Run!’ 

He had the sense to see my meaning. Ex- 
hausted though he was, he broke from his 
astonished captors, and in a moment was beside 
me and the weapons. 

As I looked on them, I saw at a glance where 
our salvation lay. 

‘Take these two,’ I said, pointing to the muskets. 
‘T will take the others.’ 

I cleared my throat and addressed the soldiers, 
‘Now, gentlemen,’ said 1, ‘once more the fortune 
of war has delivered you into my hands. We, as 
you perceive, command the weapons. I beg your 
permission to tell you that I am by no means a 
poor shot with the musket, and likewise, that I 
do not stick at trifles, as doubtless my gallant 
friend, Master Hamman, will tell you.’ 

The men were struck dumb with surprise to 
find themselves thus taken at a disadvantage. 
They whispered for a little among themselves. 
Doubtless the terrors of my prowess had been so 
magnified by the victims in the last escapade to 
cover their shame that I was regarded as a 
veritable Hector. 

‘Are you the Laird of Barns?’ said the leader 
at last, very politely. 

I bowed. 

‘Then give us leave to tell you that we are 
nane sae fond o’ the captain, your cousin,’ said 
he, thinking to soothe me. 

‘So much the worse for my cousin,’ said I. 

‘Therefore we are disposed to let you gang 
free.’ 

‘I am obliged,’ said I; ‘but my cousin is my 
cousin, and I tolerate no rebellion toward one so 
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near of blood. I am therefore justified, gentlemen, 
in using your own arms against you, since I have 
always believed that traitors were shot.’ 

At this they looked very glum. At last one of 
them spoke up, for, after all, they were men. 

‘If ye’ll tak’ the pick o’ ony yin o’ us, and 
stand up to him wi’ the sma’-sword, we’ll agree 
to bide by the result.’ 

‘I thank you,’ I said; ‘but I am not in the 
mood for sword-exercise. However, I shall be 
merciful, though that is a quality you have shown 
little of. You shall have your horses to ride home 
on; but your arms you shall leave with me as a 
pledge of your good-conduct. Strip, gentlemen.’ 


And strip they did, belt and buckler, pistol and 
sword. Then I bade them go, not without sundry 
compliments as one by one they passed by me. 
There were but four of them, and we had all the 
arms, so the contest was scarcely equal. Indeed, 
my heart smote me more than once that I had 
not accepted the fellow’s offer to fight. The leader 
spoke up boldly to my face: 

‘Ye’ve gotten the better o’ us the noo, but it’ll 
no’ be long afore ye’re gettin’ your kail through 
the reek, Master John Burnet.’ 

~At which I laughed, and said: 
I could not deny.’ 

(To be continued.) 


“Twas a truth 


By E. H. 
hich, T different times I have visited 
$3) the tin-mines at Maliwun, in the 
Burmese province of Mergui; at 
Renoung, Kopah, and Tongkah, in 
Siam; and at Taiping, capital of 
the British protected state of Perak. 
In all five cases I found that both mining and 
smelting were in the hands of intelligent China- 
men; and, as there is considerable similarity in 
the systems of working adopted at each place, 
one general description will answer fairly well 
for the whole three provincial centres, all of 
which are in the Malay peninsular sphere. 

At Taiping the tin-mines cover an area of 
several square miles, and are worked almost en- 
tirely by Cantonese. They resemble nothing so 
much as the gold-washings of California and 
New Zealand: that is, a tin-washing is a series 
of delphs or hollows, like an ordinary English 
quarry, except that there is no stone. The sand 
or rubble is excavated and conveyed to the 
troughs, which are placed at a sufficient height 
to allow of the water running freely down an 
incline; one man rakes up to the topmost end 
the flakes of tin, which resemble bits of black 
pencil-lead, and which, when disengaged from all 
mud or other light clinging matter, sink at 
once to the bottom of the inclined trough. 
Other labourers pick out the larger stones from 
the rubble; whilst a man, stationed at the bottom 
of the trough, pushes up the accumulated mud 
from which the lead is not yet quite separated, so 
that it may pass through a second or third course of 
washing. The leaden ore is then carried in buckets 
to special cleansing houses, and there thoroughly 
washed once more. The furnace looks like a good- 
sized wine-cask set on end, but at a slight angle, 
and, as in the case of the alum furnaces which I 
described in the December number of Chambers’s 
Journal (1897), each one is provided with an:iron 
pan for a base. This iron pan, together with a 
number of cooper’s hoops twined round the baked 
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mud, serves as a stiffening, and helps to keep the 
furnace from collapsing. The lead ore is thrown, 
together with the charcoal which melts it, in one 
mass into this barrel-like furnace, when the molten 
metal soon passes through the charcoal and escapes 
(through a vent in the side of the lower portion 
of the barrel furnace) into a small pit dug into 
the ground below. The fire is kept active by a 
primitive but very effective bellows, consisting of 
a hollowed tree fitted with a wooden piston, and 
connected with the furnace by a short bamboo 
tube inserted into its side. The whole apparatus 
only costs (at present rates of exchange) fifty 
shillings. A workman rakes the slag out of the 
pit, and if the market price of tin is sufficiently 
high to make it pay to do so, this slag is passed 
a second time through the furnace. The pure 
molten tin, freed from the slag as it simmers in 
the pit, looks like so much quicksilver. No doubt 
many of our readers will have seen the tin in 
marketable form as it arrives in England; the 
‘pigs’ are like so many large bricks, with one side 
rounded and the other flat, the flat side having a 
broad rim or border. The explanation of this is 
that blocks of wood of precisely this shape are 
pressed into the sand or mud which forms the 
natural floor of the smelting houses; when these 
wooden moulds are removed, of course correspond- 
ing holes remain, and into these holes the molten 
lead is ladled from the pit. It takes a whole 
day to cool sufficiently to get firm; when it has 
well set, it is lifted or dragged out of the holes 
with long rakes and dashed with water. After a 
little more cooling it is ready for shipment. 
When I was at Taiping, various Europeans (and 
even Chinese) had tried the effect of machinery ; 
but, with the exception of steam-pumps, which 
were found cheaper than the ordinary Chinese 
chain-wheel worked like a treadmill by a number 
of coolies, no machinery had been able to com- 
pete with the exceedingly inexpensive and simple 
apparatus above described. But, five years later, 
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after I had seen the Burmese and Siamese mines, 
I found that British persistency had at last con- 
quered all difficulties, and that a large steam- 
smelting establishment had been started upon one 
of the small islands in Singapore harbour. I 
visited this, and found that it now paid the 
Chinese washers better to send their ore down 
to Singapore to be smelted wholesale. Except 
that, instead of a mud barrel, the furnaces were 
better made and larger, and that, owing to the 
aid of steam, there was a certain amount of 
economy in movement, fuel, carriage, &c., the 
steam-smelting apparatus showed to my inex- 
perienced eye no particular ‘points’ over the 
primitive Chinese gear. However, the company 
was making money. 

At Perak in 1888, and at Maliwun in 1893, I 
found that four or five Chinamen could turn 
out seven hundredweight of tin pigs a day, 
worth (in 1893) about £28 in all. The Maliwun 
Chinamen were mostly from Amoy, but more 
than a fourth were from Canton. 

* The Renoung tin-mines in 1893 produced about 


five hundred tons a year, of which amount the 
Chinese rajah in charge of the state himself ex- 
ported one quarter. The pigs are only a trifle over 
half the size of those smelted at Perak, Work 
went on night and day, each set of men taking 
four hours at a time. There were nine furnaces to 
do the work of twenty mines; and wages ranged 
from twelve shillings to a pound a month (at 
present rates of exchange), with unlimited meals 
of rice and salt fish, The hardest work is the 
bellows-blowing, which has to be done in short 
spells of an hour, or even half-an-hour, at a time. 

At Kopah there was a Dutch auditor in charge 
of the native rajah’s state accounts. The export 
of tin thence is much greater than that from 
Renoung, and there are as many as twenty fur- 
naces. The Siamese government takes a toll of 
one pig out of every six, besides levying an export 
duty of about a shilling the hundredweight. Here 
and at Tongkah the labouring population chiefly 
consists of Fukien Chinese ; and the tin production 
presents no novel features beyond what I have 
described above. 


THE LOOTING OF THE LY-CHEE. 
By Jonn ARTHUR Barry, Author of Steve Brown’s Bunyip; Last Voyage of Martin Vallance, &e. 


mastah, you no lemember 

me 

‘No, I replied, peering out of 
my bunk at the yellow, slant- 
eyed face that looked down at me 
and then to the door as if fearful 

of something behind. 

‘No lemember Cabbagee Jimmy, eh? Long time 
ago, Austlalia— Mellyong—station—dlought—eh. 
Now lemember, eh ?’ 

And while the man spoke there came to mind 
memories of a far-away land, of torrid heat, of 
dead and dying sheep and cattle, of all the horror 
of an Australian drought, with amongst them one 
grateful recollection of a patch of verdure, sole 
thing, almost, that made life endurable at desic- 
cated, God-forsaken, hateful Merryong. Why, of 
course, I remember ‘Cabbagee’ now, and how 
patiently during all those long rainless months 
he strove to keep the station in ‘green stuff, carry- 
ing water to the ash-heap called garden, morning, 
noon, and night, in his struggle against nature in 
that drear western wilderness. 

And now, as I sat in my pyjamas on the edge 
of my bunk and looked at the bullet-headed ugly 
beggar, I felt quite pleased at the unexpected 
meeting, little thinking that it would turn out so 
badly for poor Jimmy. I suppose my face showed 
my thoughts, for he grinned, exhibiting all his 
discoloured fangs of teeth as he said ‘ All-li! Me 
cook’s mate. S’pose steward catch me here he 


givee me hell! No gammon! Me see you come 


on board. You look out! Bad lot sailah fellah, 
All Amoy men. You no tell I say,’ and, drawing 
a long finger suggestively across his throat, Jimmy 
disappeared. 

Talk about the world being wide! Why, it was 
about ten years ago since, giving up squatting in 
disgust, I had gone back to my old profession, 
medicine, and practised mostly ever since in Sydney 
and Melbourne. Now, taking my first holiday in 
the East, I must needs stumble across ‘Cabbagee 
Jimmy,’ transformed into cook’s mate of the Ly- 
chee, a coasting steamer in which I was making 
a trip from Singapore to Swatow. And as I sat 
there, through my mind ran thoughts of these long- 
gone dreary days of hopeless struggle with drought 
and disaster on ever-dry back-creeks ; of the sultry 
stifling weather with never a break for months, 
whilst ruin was spelling itself slowly out, and the 
stink of rotting carcasses mingled with that of the 
gidyea. Merryong, yes, I ‘lemembered’ all right 
now! But what did Jimmy mean by his warning ? 
It might be serious, and perhaps I had better tell 
the skipper at once. So, getting on deck, I as- 
cended to the bridge. It was a beautiful morning, 
and the Ly-chee was punching along with the coast 
well in sight on the port hand, and a whole crowd 
of Chinese trying to put some kind of order 
into the cargo which lumbered the craft fore and 
aft. 

I was the only white passenger ; but occupying 
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a large deck cabin next to me were three Chinese 
gentlemen who I had heard were going to start 
business in Swatow as bankers. And, to judge 
from the pile of iron-bound boxes that filled a 
spare berth, they seemed to have brought lots of 
stock in the shape of dollars with them. They 
were quiet folk, well-mannered after their fashion, 
courteous and polite, but unable to speak a word 
of English, even the vile ‘pidgin’ universally in 
vogue, therefore our intercourse was limited. 

Nothing was farther from my mind than to pose 
as an alarmist. Moreover, I had my doubts as to 
how the skipper, who was inclined to be bump- 
tious and to fancy that he and his little iron 
tank owned the ocean, would take any warning 
from a stranger and a new chum, Also, I knew 
that times were quiet, gunboats plentiful, and 
pirates fast becoming an anomaly. Still, the ex- 
gardener of Merryong’s words, few and slight as 
they were, had carried conviction with them. I 
had seen, too, that Jimmy was badly frightened. 
Therefore, considering all this, I felt it my duty 
to tell the captain our conversation word for word. 
He received it very much as I expected he would, 
perhaps rather more so. 

‘Pooh,’ said he with a supercilious laugh, ‘the 
fellow was only taking a rise out of you. Of 
course, some years back, we all had to go armed 
and keep a bright lookout. But now—why, I 
don’t think there’s a pistol amongst us! It’s only 
raw passengers that get scared. My crowd’s all 
right. They were especially recommended by Liu- 
chang, the company’s compradore. Nor, in any 
case, would they be game to play any hanky-panky 
on me; I’m too well known. The other pas- 
sengers, yonder, have got about thirty thousand 
taels on board, and you bet they wouldn’t have 
shipped with me if they ’d had any doubts. "Bliged 
to you, mister, all the same. But don’t be alarmed, 
nor raise a scare amongst the others if you can 
help it. You'll see Swatow, and the Ly-chee too, 
safe enough.’ Which, after results considered, has 
always struck me.as a good example of one of 
those random remarks that, after the event, one 
thinks a most perverse and unkind fate must have 
put into the speaker’s mouth. 

Besides the captain and myself, the only other 
Europeans on the Ly-chee were the two mates and 
the chief engineer, the second being a Malay of 
peculiarly villainous aspect. 

Of course, my story being thus made light of by 
the captain, I could not very well, even if I had 
wished to do so, have gone with it to his sub- 
ordinates—all the more so as their personalities 
were in no way inviting; the two deck officers 
being merely Straits Settlement beach-combers, 
hunted by the police into so much activity as 
would earn them a few dollars for a spree before 
the next bout of loafing. This much a friend in 
Singapore had told me; adding, however, for my 
comfort, that they would serve as well as the best 
for a short passage. The engineer was of a different 


stamp—a big Aberdonian, and a decent man enough ; 
but one who I felt would be little inclined to trouble 
himself with anything out of his own beaten 
routine, 

I, however, determined to have another talk 
with Jimmy, and see whether I couldn't get 
something a little more definite from him. But 
he fought very shy of me; and it was late that 
night before I succeeded in cornering him alone 
in the bit of a sentry-box they called the 
pantry. 

‘Now, Jimmy,’ I said without preamble, ‘let’s 
hear all about this business. You know!’ and I 
took up a knife that lay handy and put it to my 
throat. ‘Come on; fire away. I'll see that no- 
body does you any harm. What are your Amoy 
friends up to—a bit of piracy, eh ?’ 

‘No savee; no savee,’ replied Jimmy, turning 
actually green with fear, whilst showing the whites 
of his eyes in a horrible manner as he stared 
over my shoulder. ‘What you wantee? Me cook’s 
mate. No savee,’ he continued as, turning, I found 
myself face to face with the steward, a tall China- 
man with a long, broad, red scar running down 
the side of his left cheek from ear to chin, giving 
him a very truculent look. 

‘Me steward, sah, said he, darting a most 
malignant glance at Jimmy. ‘Sheef steward. You 
wantee watah: me blingee you. Sodah-wattah, 
blandee; leemon quash, whissakkee ; all bling s’pose 
you wantee. 

Just at this moment up came the second engineer 
with a badly-torn finger ; and, realising that I had 
somehow got Jimmy into trouble with my evi- 
dently - overheard question, I took the evil-faced 
Malay into my berth and dressed the wound. 

‘Are there many Amoy men on board the Ly- 
chee?’ I asked presently. 

‘None at all, that I know of,’ he replied. ‘Why 
do you wish to find out?’ 

‘Curiosity only,’ I said carelessly ; ‘I’m study- 
ing the different types of Chinese. That’s all.’ 

He grinned and said: ‘Well, you’ll probably 
have a good chance if you’re going in for that 
sort of thing. Can’t say I’m fond of them myself. 
I’m Batavia-born, and that’s a cut above a China- 
man, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very much so indeed, I replied politely, . 
although the man was uglier even than poor 
Cabbagee Jimmy. ‘Then you can’t give me any 
information about the men we have with us 
now 

‘None, said he; ‘and perhaps it would be as 
well,’ he added, with a nasty look in his snake- 
like eyes, ‘if you were not too inquisitive. There’s 
a hint worth all you’ve done for my finger, and 
off he went to his engine-room again, leaving me 
with a firmer opinion than ever that there was 
mischief brewing on board. 

That same night, sitting on the deck enjoying 
the cool breeze blowing off the land, I was startled 
by seeing what appeared to be a big fire right 
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ahead, which burnt for a minute or two and then 
went out. 

‘It’s a junk showing a flare,’ I heard the second 
mate say to the captain on the bridge immediately 
above me. 

‘Blast ’em,’ growled the skipper ; ‘the brutes 
are always getting in the road! I’ve run a few 
down in my time, an’ll serve this fellow the same 
if he doesn’t clear out, and seizing the siren-wire, 
he loosed a blast that made me start. 

It was dark, but away in the east astern a 
lightening of the sky showed where the moon 
would soon rise. ‘Port your helm!’ shouted the 
skipper presently to the Chinese quartermaster. 

‘Portee !’ replied the man from where he stood 
at the wheel, right aft; for the Ly-chee was an 
old-fashioned tank, built before the days of ‘mid- 
ship’ steerage. 

All at once, looking up, I saw that the bridge 
was crowded with men, their dark forms outlined 
against the sky. There was a scuffle; the report 
of a pistol ; then another ; then the sound of bodies 
crashing on to the cargo fifteen feet below. 

As I jumped to my feet the Ly-chee slowed, and 
I heard a shot in the engine-room. Before I 
could decide on anything, there was a rush of 
men against me, and I was forced back in my 
chair, and tied so thoroughly, hand and _ foot, 
that I lay like a log. Then the steamer stopped 
altogether, and lay gently heaving to the swell. 
I called to the captain, but there was no reply. 
Also, I saw the bridge was empty. Astern, the 
moon had risen like a globe of palest, purest 
silver. A little way from me the Chinese pas- 
sengers were screaming. I had never heard men 
scream before, and it made me shiver. It was 
exactly the long-drawn screaming of a pig when 
he first feels the knife. And, as yet, nobody had 
touched them. But the crew, headed by the 
Malay and the steward, were breaking out the 
boxes of dollars and piling them on deck. Upon 
these their owners now flung themselves, heedless 
of the kicks and knocks which presently left two 
of them senseless alongside their treasure. 

Meanwhile, the steward, as I shouted again for 
the captain, came to me, and remarking blandly, 
‘You makee too muchee low,’ he coolly bent 
my head back over the chair, and already had 
the edge of his long, sharp knife against the skin 
of my throat when the Malay, noticing him, 
crossed over and pulled him away from me, 
saying something to which the other assented, 
but with evident reluctance. 

‘He wants to study,’ said the brute with a grin, 
‘wants to pry into the formation of your trachea 
and jugular (he had, I was told afterwards, been a 
pet pupil of the Raffles Institute in Singapore), but 
there’s lots of time. And you'd better keep your 
tongue between your teeth.’ 

The decks aft were now nearly as light as day ; 
and as the steward walked towards the group busy 
about the boxes, I saw the one Chinese passenger 


who was still conscious, though badly bruised 
and bleeding from several wounds, rush forward 
and clasp him round the legs with both arms. 
As he squatted there, quite silent at last, and 
with a laughable look of pleading misery on his 
upturned features, the steward, after gazing at 
him for a moment, suddenly forced his head back 
and plunged the knife into his throat. Rolling 
over and over in his death agony, the unfor- 
tunate wretch brought up against my chair, where 
he lay with a horrible gurgling and bubbling that 
made my very heart sick to listen to. The other 
two, his companions, still lay senseless, As I gazed, 
fascinated, at the horrid spectacle at my feet, with 
a great creaking of mat-sails and bamboo spars 
a junk drew alongside and made fast to the Ly- 
chee. Evidently this was the one whose signal- 
light we had seen. Hurried greetings seemed to 
be exchanged, and all hands began to transfer the 
silver on board the new-comer to the sound of a 
grunting hi-ya song. The thing beside me had 
ceased gurgling and gasping, and the moonlight 
fell on a corpse lying in a thick, black pool that 
slowly spread about my feet. Although unable 
to stir, I could view all that passed, and looked 
anxiously for ‘Cabbagee,’ but he was nowhere to 
be seen. 

The Malay engineer and the long steward were 
undoubtedly the leaders in this bloody tragedy ; 
and a feeling akin to despair took hold on me 
when I reflected that, from what I had seen of 
their tender mercies, probably my own time was 
near at hand, And, but for the mulish obstinacy 
of the captain, all might have been prevented ! 
I had no less than three Colt’s revolvers with 
ammunition in my cabin trunk, two of them pre- 
sents from friends in Singapore to others in Swatow. 
What might we not have done by a timely display ! 
And now; oh, the pity of it! I wondered 
whether they intended to kill me where I sat. 
I wondered, too, I remember, whether it would 
be of any use telling them that as a doctor I 
could make myself useful to them if they would 
spare my life. Not very heroic this, perhaps ; 
but then, again, there’s nothing heroic either in 
having your throat cut like a ration sheep's. I 
was prepared to go great lengths in the way of 
eating humble-pie to avoid any such a fate at such 
hands. Having finished transhipping the silver, 
together with some of the casks and cases off the 
maindeck, the pirates, rather to my surprise, 
dragged along the two as yet unconscious pas- 
sengers, and threw them heavily on to the junk. 
Then at last, from somewhere or other, suddenly 
appeared Jimmy. Fumbling about, apparently to 
see that my bonds were secure, I heard a zip as 
one of the strained coir strands flew asunder to the 
touch of a keen knife. Then came an imperative 
eall, and he fled swiftly into the shadows cast by 
the junk’s great sails just as the steward and the 
Malay walked up to me, The moon was under a 
cloud ; but they carried a lantern, by whose light 
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they viewed me all over, soon discovering the 
knife and the cut rope. I saw the steward examine 
the knife closely whilst the Malay knotted me up 
afresh, and more tightly than ever. Then the 
steward, taking a thick silk kerchief from around 
my throat, proceeded to effectually gag me. And, 
seeing that I was not to be done to instant death, 
I said never a word. 

‘Good-night, doctor,’ remarked the Malay. 
‘Personally I don’t wish you any harm; but 
you’ve seen too much. According to my calcula- 
tions, the Ly-chee will blow up in about a couple 
of hours, And, anyhow, you'll make a better 
ending than if Kwa Fung here had his way with 
you. Good-bye,’ and the pair turned and went. 
A few minutes later I saw the dark sails of the 
junk swaying to the wind like the wings of some 
great night-bird, as she glided past the Ly-chee’s 
stern, leaving me alone and helpless with the dead. 
Save for the ripple of the little waves against the 
bows, and the grind of chains as the sea twisted 
rudder and wheel alternately to port and star- 
board, the ship was silent. In vain I strained my 
gaze down on to the maindeck, where, amongst 
the dark hollows and crannies of the cargo, I 
- knew the captain and second mate must be lying, 
dead or desperately wounded. I could see nothing. 
For a while I sat there, swathed in ropes, helpless 
as any mummy, staring over the moonlit sea. 
Then all at once, as I caught sight of a dark 
speck far astern, knowing it for the junk, I remem- 
bered the Malay’s last words, and my thoughts fled 
to the engine-room ; and in fancy I saw the big 
Scotsman lying there dead, and the fires roaring 
fiercely under the newly-filled boilers, fast gene- 
rating steam for whose force there was no outlet 
but a general burst-up. About another hour and 
the explosion would take place! And, whilst the 
cold sweat burst from every pore, I strained and 
heaved at my bonds until they cut deep into my 
flesh and I was near choking. Alas! they never 
slackened an inch. Even the chair was immovable 
—lashed to the vessel’s rail. Before leaving, the 
pirates had run up the trysail and jib; and these 
filling on the starboard tack, the steamer was drift- 
ing rapidly away seaward from that low, dark line 
under the moon that I knew must be the coast 
between Hong-kong and Swatow. 

How long had the junk been gone, I wondered. 
Was my time nearly up for saying good-bye to 
this world? I must try and pray. But, do what 
I might, I could not keep my attention fixed. 
All my soul seemed in my ears; and to the sound 
of a louder creak amongst the cargo, or a shriller 
note of the wind in the rigging, my nerves leapt 
and thrilled expectant of the last dread moment. 
Truly the sorrows of death compassed me, and the 
pains of hell came about me, and yet I could not, 
as I felt I ought to do, make my peace with this 
world and prepare my soul for the next one. 
From where I sat, the glass skylight of the engine- 
room was all aglitter in the pale sheen, and on 


this my eyes became fixed with a dreadful intensity, 
until at last the gleam of the glass seemed to burn 
them like an incandescent fire. The breeze was 
cold, but my clothes were wet through with sweat, 
and I could see it dripping from my finger-tips like 
water on to the deck. Brave men are said to 
have waited for death with indifference, fearing 
nothing. But I think that, in most cases, they 
had company. And, believe me, it is a very 
terrible thing to sit bound, helpless, dumb, alone, 
expecting eternity with each passing moment, and 
with the agony of a great fear in full possession of 
both soul and body. I think that if I could have 
cried aloud, have cursed, or wept, or prayed with 
an audible voice the strain had lightened. But 
the gag, although soft and not hurting much, 
allowed me only the making of inarticulate groans, 
as I panted for breath and stared with eyes that 
felt like hot coals, ever fixed fascinated on the 
moonlit glass of the engine-room. Presently I 
somehow fell to thinking of a favourite collie-dog 
I had once owned at Merryong, who, every time 
he wished to attract my attention, used to beat 
my legs with his long tail. I fancied that he was 
doing it now. With an absolutely physical wrench 
I tore my hot eyes away from the skylight and 
looked down. 

The breeze had freshened considerably, making 
the Ly:chee tumble about a bit. And with the 
increased motion the dead Chinaman was rolling 
slowly to and fro, and bumping his head against 
my bound ankles. And the shock of meeting 
those upturned, staring eyes, and the terrible face 
with its lips curled, grinning back from the stained 
teeth, and the great gash in the throat opening and 
closing in ghastly protesting fashion, saved me, I 
verily believe, by the consideration of a fresh 
horror, from becoming a raving lunatic. 

I do not know what period of time went by 
while, the awful anguish of expectancy broken, I 
dreamily and with senses in some sort numbed, 
stared back at the staring dead man. But I 
remember wishing I could speak to him, and ask 
him to lie quietly and leave me alone, wishing too 
that I could move my feet out of his way and out 
of the black pool that was gathering around and 
over the toes of my canvas shoes and spoiling them. 
But, all at once, there fell on my ears a sound that 
made me raise my head, and sent a wave of life 
and hope pulsing through every artery in my body 
in response to the regular thump, thump of a 
steamer’s screw. ‘Twisting my head round, I saw 
both her lights coming right down upon the 
Ly-chee, and distant a bare mile. As she ap- 
proached I could distinctly make her out to be a 
long, low, double-funnelled boat going through the 
water at a great rate, Suddenly | lost the green 
light. She was keeping away! Then the red one 
disappeared. She was passing. Thump! thump! 
thump! hammers beating on my heart ; and the 
stream of sparks from her funnels flying into my 
brain. Impotently, as I realised the full misery. 
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of the thing, I groaned and panted forth hoarse 
noises, audible, perhaps, a yard away. Impotently 
I writhed and struggled till the taughtened ropes 
reached the bone on legs and wrists, But ever 
fainter and fainter came the thump of the screw. 
And as despair, utter and comptete, settled once 
more into my soul, my head fell on my breast, and 
once more I entered the dark valley of the shadow, 
from which I had emerged only to partake of the 
bitterness of a new death. 

Sitting there, scarcely conscious, and with my 
eyes shut, I suddenly felt that some strong, 
strange light was beating on their lids, Looking 
up, I saw that the whole ship and the sea round 
about it were enveloped in a bright white glare 
that seemed to dart into and rest on every part 
of the Ly-chee, In my first surprise I imagined 
that this perhaps was but a blaze preparatory to 
the explosion I had been so long expecting, a 
notion as instantly dismissed, as I heard, almost 
alongside now, the loud thumping of a screw, 
and saw the steamer, not two hundred yards 
away, playing on the Ly-chee with her search- 
light. Then, as if thoroughly to bear into me 
the blessed truth, a voice hailed, ‘Steamer ahoy !’ 
But I could give them no signal. And during a 
few minutes of such agonised suspense as I know 
I shall never be permitted to pass through again 
—God being too merciful for that—I heard the 
sweetest music the world then held for me, the 
swift cheep through their blocks of a boat’s davit- 
falls. Then it seemed but a second or two until 
hearty, wholesome English faces were looking into 
mine, and ready hands cutting away at my bonds 
and removing the gag, whilst there came to my 
ears, as if from a very far distance across the sea, 
expressions of wonder, execration, and pity. They 
told me afterwards that before I swooned, as I 
did directly they assisted me to my feet, I muttered 
the one word, ‘ Boilers !’ 

When I came to myself again it was sunrise, 
and I was lying on a mattress spread on the after 
skylight of H.M. gunboat Psyche, my wrists and 
ankles swathed in bandages, and the taste of strong 
brandy in my mouth. 

‘The infernal villains!’ exclaimed the captain, 
as to him and his officers I told my story, brokenly, 
and with long pauses, for I was weak and feverish. 
‘But, if we have any luck, we may punish them 
yet; the wind’s been against them all night. 
Where ’ll they be, Mr Courtenay ?’ 

‘Off Tin-ko Point, sir, replied the first lieu- 
tenant, ‘ by my reckoning.’ 

‘Exactly the place I had in my mind,’ said the 
captain, ‘We can fix them up yet, I do hope 
and believe. Now, he went on, addressing me, 
‘don’t exert yourself. The doctor, here, says you’ll 
be all right in a day or two. There’s the Ly-chee 
just astern of us. Her captain and one of his 
mates we found dead, stabbed and shot, thrown 
off the bridge, as you told us, amongst the deck 
cargo. Another white man lay in his bunk with 


his head smashed to pieces. The engineer was 
lying across one of his cylinders, shot through 
the heart. As for the boilers, well, my chief tells 
me that as they were worn to the thinness of 
brown paper, and liable to go at any minute, it 
was simply a miracle how they stood the extra 
pressure, and with the valves wired down into 
the bargain. We buried all the dead at daylight. 
And I hope,’ continued he—looking very grim as 
he gave the order ‘Full speed ahead !’—‘that 
we'll be able to do more burying, but of another 
sort, before night.’ 

By breakfast time it fell dead calm, and our 
hopes rose as, keeping so close inshore that we 
at times could almost have thrown a biscuit on 
the rocks, we flew along the coast, leaving the 
Ly-chee with her salvage crew to come on at her 
leisure. 

The Psyche was one of the new torpedo gun- 
boats, with engines of nearly 5000 horse-power, 
drawing only ten feet of water, armed with quick- 
firing guns and five-barrelled Nordenfelts. And 
as I looked ahead and saw the mounds of white 
water rising from her bow, and felt the decks 
quivering underneath me, and knew she must be 
doing a good eighteen knots, there filled my soul, 
for the first time, a savage longing for vengeance 
on the bloody and murderous authors of all my 
sufferings throughout that past but never-to-be- 
forgotten night. 

Late that afternoon a large junk with all her 
sweeps out was sighted just winding a thickly- 
timbered cape which they told me was Tin-ko. 
If, indeed, this was the craft we were after, then 
our luck was undoubtedly in. But, of course, I 
could not recognise her again. All hesitation, 
however, on that point was soon set at rest, for, 
when we rounded Tin-ko, we found the chase 
had anchored, and that a big boat full of men 
was hurriedly pulling for the shore. Getting his 
glass to bear, the captain sang out to me, ‘Is 
there a half-caste or Malay amongst the crowd ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ he was the assistant-engineer.’ 

‘And a Chinaman with a scar like a broad burn 
across his face ?” 

‘The steward,’ I said, ‘and, with the other, the 
ringleaders of the whole affair. Can you see the 
two prisoners ?’ 

‘No,’ said the captain. ‘But they may be in the 
bottom of the boat. Ready with the port Norden- 
felt, for’ard there, and fire when you’re loaded. 
I think they ’re in range.’ 

Rising on my elbow as the gun crashed, I saw 
the bullets splashing white water all around the 
boat, between which and ourselves every moment 
decreased the distance, at the tremendous rate we 
were going, shoaling our depth, too, as I could 
hear every minute by the cries of ‘And a half- 
eight ! — quarter-less-seven — six fathoms!’ that 
reached me from the chains. 

All at once I saw the captain touch the tele- 
graph and motion to the helmsman. The Psyche 
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slowed, then came round on her heel, broadside 
on almost to the boat, which, by now, was close 
in to the rocks. Crash! crash! crash! pealed the 
whole port battery ; and when the smoke cleared 
away only a couple of black heads were visible, 
bobbing up and down amongst the wreck of the 
boat, smashed literally into matchwood, while from 
the leadsman came a short, quick cry of ‘By the 
mark, twain!’ It was a splendid piece of work, 
and we had just two feet to spare between our 
bottom and the rocks of Cape Tin-ko. 

‘Only just in the nick of time,’ said the captain, 
walking along from his bridge to where I lay. 
‘Now, doctor, I think you can ery quits, As for 
the silver, probably that’s gone, although there may 
be just a chance that when they saw our smoke 
they left it on board the junk. We'll see, 
presently, when the boat returns. Yes, of course, 
I’m sorry for your man and the two passengers. 
But we couldn’t stop to discriminate, you know. 
Another three minutes and they would have been 
in the bush yonder. Let us hope that fortune 
has been kind, and that “Jimmy” at least may be 
one of the survivors.’ 

But, strangely enough, the,pair turned out to 
be the Malay and the steward, and both so badly 
wounded that they only lived a very short time 
after being put on board the Psyche. 

Meanwhile, the gunboat had steamed alongside 
the junk, only to find her, with the exception of 
a few odds and ends of the stolen cargo, quite 
empty. Already, the cutter was under the davit- 
falls, and being hooked on, when a shout of sur- 
prise from the men in her caused me to follow 
their pointing fingers towards the bows of the 


junk, where, apparently just come to the surface, 
floated a dead body. 

‘By Jove, sir, suddenly exclaimed the first 
lieutenant to the captain, ‘both her anchors are 
on deck. What can she be riding to? There’s 
something curious about that.’ 

‘Get on board,’ ordered the captain to the young 
sub. in charge of the boat, ‘and haul up her cable. 
Pick that body up as you go, and bring it back 
with you.’ 

After some trouble, the men hove up the stout 
coir hawser, at the end of which they found 
securely lashed not only the boxes of dollars but 
two more bodies—those of poor Cabbagee Jimmy 
and one of the Chinese passengers. Of the latter 
also was the corpse that had slipped its moorings 
and risen to tell us, it almost seemed, what had 
become of the money. On none of the bodies was 
any mark of mortal wound ; and, without a doubt, 
the three unfortunates had been bound alive to 
the rope and thrown overboard, thus not only 
making more room in the boat, but enabling the 
steward to punish Jimmy for his attempts to 
befriend me. 

Some years have gone by since I found myself 
the sole survivor of the looting of the Ly-chee. 
But, even now, at long intervals, I wake from my 
sleep o’ nights with a start and a shudder, as, in 
my dreams, bloody memories flit across my brain. 
Nor, somehow, can I ever bring myself to sit in 
a lounge chair, or tolerate the sight of white 
canvas shoes. I have heard people, noting these 
peculiarities, remark that I am affected. Perhaps 
you, who know, may agree with me that there is. 
some little reason for such affectation. ’ 


THE MONTH: 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


my) OR some years there have been 
rumours that the Crystal Palace 
= —which was reared in great part 
from the materials of the great 

Exhibition of 1851, and opened by 

Her Majesty the Queen four years 

later—was doomed, and that its lovely gardens 
were to be handed over to the jerry builder. 
We are glad to say that no fear on this head 
need now be felt. The beautiful Palace—the 
largest place of public entertainment in the 
world—is to be renovated and started on a 
fresh lease of life; not the least important part 
of the reconstruction scheme being improvements 
in the railway facilities and in the commissariat 
department. This is good news for the general 
public, for the Palace, besides being a beautiful 
place of resort, has done much in the cause of 
education, and for many years has been closely 
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identified with musical progress in this country,. 


its classical concerts and its periodic Handel 
Festivals being of world-wide fame. It is strange 
to note that when the Palace was first founded 
music had no place in the scheme. Indeed, when 
the late Dr Gauntlett suggested the simultaneous. 
playing of several organs placed about the 
building and electrically connected with one 
keyboard, he was told by one of the directors 
that he had strangely misunderstood the high 
aims of the Crystal Palace; nothing so trivial 
as music would ever be heard within its walls. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT CAMERA OR LENS. 


This would seem to be an impossibility, and 
perhaps we might have so regarded it had we 
not seen the excellent specimens recently ex- 
hibited by the author of the process, Mr J. H. 
Player. The method is applicable only to the 
reproduction of drawings, book-illustrations, and 
the like, and is conducted with the simplest. 
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apparatus imaginable. Suppose, for example, we 
want to copy an engraving from a book, First 
of all the book is placed open in a horizontal 
position, and beneath the page to be copied rests 
a sheet of plate-glass. Face downwards on the 
print, and in contact with it, is laid a piece of 
bromide paper such as photographers use for 
enlarging purposes, This is kept in position by 
two sheets of plate-glass, and above all is laid a 
sheet of pot-metal or photographic green glass. 
Fifteen inches above, a gas burner—preferably of 
the triple kind used for billiard tables—is lighted 
for about ten minutes; after which the bromide 
paper is developed into a negative, from which 
any reasonable number of copies can be printed 
photographically by the usual methods. It is 
necessary that the sensitive bromide paper be 
handled in yellow or red light only; and it 
will be observed that although no lens or 
camera is employed, some knowledge of photo- 
graphic manipulations is necdful. 


THE ROMANCE OF FISH-LIFE. 


An interesting lecture with the above title was 
recently given in London by Dr C. 8. Paterson. 
After tracing the life-history of several of our 
more important food-fishes, the lecturer dealt with 
several hard facts connected with our fisheries 
which call for immediate legislation, Owing to 
the action of steam-trawlers, in which one-half 
the capital of the trade is now invested, the rich 
grounds of the North Sea have been fished out ; 
and now the vessels have to go as far as the 
Bay of Biscay and the west coast of Ireland, and 
even to Iceland, in order to get paying hauls. 
All flat fish have decreased in size—for they 


“are not allowed time to reach full maturity— 


and have increased in price at least twenty-five 
per cent. The sole has trebled in value during 
the past twenty years; and this, with the turbot 
and the brill, will most surely become extinct 
unless remedial measures are adopted. It is not 
only the steam-trawlers that are responsible 
for this disaster; the constant churning of the 
waters by screw-propellers and paddle-wheels must 
kill myriads of young, and destroy the floating 
eggs ; ‘so that many a vessel carrying cargo from 
port to port must leave in her wake a very 
slaughter of the innocents.’ A consideration 
which will perhaps appeal most forcibly to our 
legislators is that the steady reduction in the 
number of our fishermen, now forty per cent. less 
than in 1870, means that we can no longer rely 
upon that source for recruits for our navy. The 
mercantile marine, it is well known, is now 
principally represented by Lascars, Swedes, Portu- 
guese, and shore-loafers. 


CHILDREN’S SIGHT. 


According to Mr Brudenell Carter, one of our 
ulists, nearly sixty per cent. of the 


children attending the London Board Schools do 
not see as acutely—that is, as well and sharply— 
as they ought to do, This defective state of the 
vision is often noticeable with healthy and approxi- 
mately well-formed eyes, and he attributes the 
fault to town surroundings. Very few persons 
know what their children ought to be capable 
of seeing, although they will know very 
well how far a child of, say, ten would be 
able to walk or run, and what weight it might 
be expected to carry. The eyes of every child 
should be tested on entering upon school-life, 
and if shown to be subnormal, advice should at 
once be sought. The training of the eyes was, in 
his opinion, quite as important as physical drill, 
to which so much time was already devoted ; and 
he would be inclined to place excellence of vision 
among the various physical qualifications which 
were habitually tested by competition. A seeing 
contest might at first seem strange; but it could 
not fail to be of benefit in diffusing a knowledge 
of what sight ought to be, and it would bring a 
number of eyes under systematic training, to the 
advantage of their owners and to posterity. 


INLAID WOODWORK FOR AMATEURS. 


Amateurs are always eager to welcome any new 
field of work in which their artistic powers can 
be exercised, especially if it aid them in beauti- 
fying their home and belongings, ‘Tarsia,’ a 
new method of inlaying wood which has been 
introduced by the editor of The House, would 
seem to answer this end, for the results obtained 
by it are really artistic, and there is nothing 
more technical in its practice than can be easily 
mastered by any intelligent person. ‘Tarsia’ is 
a kind of spurious marquetry, and the method of 
working it is to cut out from various veneers the 
different portions of a design, to affix them to a 
base-board, fill in the unavoidable cracks in the 
mosaic, and finally to rub down and polish the 
surface. The specimens of the work which we 
have had an opportunity of examining are 
admirable in their effect, and it is not easy to 
realise that they have been produced by such 
very simple means. 


SMOKELESS FIRES. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times has given 
some particulars of a new invention by one Carl 
Wegener, which has for its object the elimination 
of smoke from a furnace, accompanied by a 
notable saving in the consumption of coal. This 
invention, we are told, is shortly to be brought 
before the British public in the form of the 
usual limited company. The success of the system 
depends upon feeding the furnace with powdered 
coal, instead of the ‘well-screened’ lumps which 
have hitherto been regarded as the most advan- 
tageous form of such fuel. The coal-dust is fed 
into the fire from a container in front by means 
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of a tube which terminates in a revolving sieve. 
This sieve is kept in motion by the draught, and 
has the effect of scattering the fuel over the 
furnace in such a way that it is at once in- 
flamed without smoke and with very little ash. 
Coal of comparatively low quality can be econo- 
mically used in this powdered form, and the only 
drawback to the process seems to be the necessity 
for using a separate machine for the grinding of 
the coal to powder. On the other hand, the slack 
or dust which forms a necessary by-product of the 
coal industry will find here a field for employ- 
ment which will be much appreciated by owners 
of mines and merchants generally. 


TOBOGGANING IN PIEDMONT IN 1765. 


The art and mystery of tobogganing—gliding 
swiftly down a steep descent squatting on a sled 
consisting of one or two flat boards without 
runners—is so often assumed to be of Canadian 
invention, thence introduced into the United 
States and Britain, that when we read of the 
pastime being practised at Davos or other alpine 
health-resort (as in Miss Harraden’s Ships that 
Pass in the Night), we are apt to take it for 
granted that this is one of the many innovations 
brought hither by English-speaking tourists or 
residents to enliven the monotony of winter in 
these high and remote regions. Hence it is in- 
teresting to note in Smollett’s Travels through 
France and Italy that when the novelist was 
making an excursion in March 1765, from Nice 
across the Maritime Alps to Turin, he descended 
the Piedmontese slope of the Col di Tenda 
towards Cuneo on a toboggan. ‘Having reached 
the top of the mountain,’ he tells us in Letter 
xxxviii., ‘we prepared for descending on the other 
side by the Jleze, which is an occasional sledge 
made of two pieces of wood, carried up by the 
coulants (local guides) for the purpose. I did 
not much relish this kind of carriage, especially 
as the mountain was very steep, and covered 
with such a thick fog that we could hardly see 
two or three yards before us. Nevertheless, our 
guides were so confident, and my companion, who 
had passed the same way on other occasions, so 
secure, that I ventured to place myself on this 
machine, one of the coulants standing behind me, 
and the other sitting before as the conductor, 
with his feet paddling among the snow, in order 
to moderate the velocity of its descent. Thus ac- 
commodated, we descended the mountain with such 
rapidity that in an hour we reached Limon. . . 
Here we waited two full hours for the mules 
which travelled with the servants by the common 
road,’ This is simply tobogganing used as a prac- 
tical means of transit for travellers in the Alpa. 


A DOMESTIC REFUSE-DESTRUCTOR. 


Under the above title Mr J. B. Petter of 
Yeovil has patented a method of dealing with 


household waste which will, on sanitary grounds, 
commend itself to many. In those highly-favoured 
parishes where the dust-cart pays each house a 
daily visit for the collection of refuse such an 
arrangement is unnecessary; but we all know 
that the more general rule is to allow the con- 
tents of the dustbins to accumulate to a danger- 
ous degree. Mr Petter’s ‘destructor’ is part of 
the ordinary kitchen-range, the ash-pit of which 
is closed with a door, thus making a chamber 
into which all vegetable refuse, fish bones, &c., 
can be cast. The heat from the fire above 
speedily robs this waste matter of all its 
moisture, and in a few hours’ time it can be 
placed upon the fire and consumed. All greasy 
matter is absorbed by the ashes, and a constant 
draught is ensured through the mass of refuse by 
air-holes in the door of the destructor. We 
understand that any ordinary kitchen-range cau 
be fitted with the invention at moderate cost. 


ASBESTIC. 


This new fire-resisting cement has lately been 
subjected to a careful test in Germany, and an 
official protocol has been issued concerning its 
behaviour, which bears the signatures of several 
architects, engineers, and other experts. The trial 
was conducted in a wooden house built for the 
purpose; the walls and roof of which, and an iron 
girder supporting the roof, were coated with an 
inch-thick layer of asbestic. The structure was 
partly filled and surrounded outside with a mass 
of shavings and wood chips soaked in petroleum, 
aud the whole was set alight and allowed to 
burn for about three-quarters of an hour. The 
fierce conflagration was then extinguished by means 
of hose, when it was observed that the asbestic 
showed no sign of either cracking or peeling, 
When it was at length chipped off in various 
places, both the iron and wood of which the 
structure was composed were found perfectly in- 
tact. It may be mentioned here that the huge 
fireproof curtain which separated the stage from 
the auditorium at the late ‘ greatest show on earth’ 
at Olympia, London, was coated with asbestic. 
The source of this new fireproof compound has 
already been explained in our columns, 


RAILWAY PUNCTUALITY, 


There recently appeared in the Times a most 
interesting account of railway travelling in the 
United States, wherein the writer compared the 
distances run and the time occupied with similar 
distances in Britain. The comparison was a fair 
one, and, truth to tell, it was not to the advan- 
tage of the old country. The Americans have, 
indeed, during the past few years, improved far 
more rapidly in railway matters than we have on 
this side of the Atlantic. Not only is the rolling 
stock better and the locomotives more powerful, 
but the American lines are served with absolute 
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punctuality. This is the weak point of our own 
railway system, and all travellers can . point to 
certain of our trains which are always late, and 
always have been late. The American roads are 
quite as crowded as our own, and the rails are 
generally single, so that really the attainment of 
punctuality is more difficult in the States than it 
is here. Some of our lines are notorious for their 
want of punctuality, and neither protests nor 
ridicule seem to make the slightest impression 
upon those responsible for what amounts to a 
grave public scandal. : 


A LIFE-SAVING GARMENT. 


Mr Donald MacIntyre of Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, 
has invented a life-saving contrivance which, 
according to the description with which he has 
favoured us, seems better calculated to make a 
person amphibious than any apparatus yet brought 
out. It takes the form of a sleeveless guernsey, 
rendered air- and water-tight by indiarubber casing, 
which is furnished with a-tube and nozzle by 
which the garment can be inflated with air in 
ten seconds. In its uninflated condition it can 
be worn for hours without any inconvenience, or 
can be easily carried in the pocket. One of 
these garments has been shown to be capable 
of supporting three men, so that its buoyancy 
would be of great assistance to any unfortunate 
who happened to fall into the water and knew not 
how to swim. 


LIQUID AIR. 


A new machine for the production of this 
extraordinary product has been devised by Dr 


- Linde, which in principle is similar to the machines 


used on shipboard for refrigerating purposes 
—that is to say, air under pressure is allowed sud- 
denly to expand through a small orifice, and the 
cold thus produced is made to act upon the 
unheated compressed air, so that the effect is 
cumulative. A new use has been found for 
liquid air, containing a large proportion of oxygen, 
for it is found that such air when mixed with 
powdered charcoal possesses explosive qualities 
comparable with those of dynamite. The rapid 
evaporation of the liquid would necessarily prevent 
such an explosive being stored ; but when a large 
amount of blasting has to be done at one place, 
such as a quarry, for example, this method would 
have the merit of cheapness. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN CATTLE-TRADE. 


The Editor regrets to find that exception has 
been taken to some statements made in the 
article ‘Revelations of the South American Cattle- 
Trade,’ which appeared in the February part of 
this Journal, by the owners of two shipping lines 
engaged in this trade. It may be explained that 
the article was supplied in the usual way by an old 
contributor whose good faith there was no reason 
to doubt. On receiving objections the Editor 


immediately communicated with the contributor, 
who informed him’ that the statements in ques- 
tion were based on figures received as authoritative 
from. official sources, .but which :had turned out 
on examination to be incorrect. Thé Editor desires 


to-correct the statements referring to the Highland 


Chief, of which. Messrs H. & -W. Nelson are 
managing owners, and to those referring to the 
Hydarnes and Hippomenes of the Houston line. 
It was stated that. 43 cattle out of 150 placed 
on board the Highland Chief during 1897 were 
lost, whereas in the three voyages made last. year, 
out-of a total: of 329 cattle conveyed, the loss 
was only 7. In the'case of the’ Hydarnes and 
Hippomenes of the Houston line, he is assured 
that the highest mortality in the -first-named on 
any voyage was 36 and not 66, and of the second 
41 not 43, in both cases the loss being due not 
to defective fittings or heavy, weather, but to the 
great heat prevailing at. the time of - shipment. 
The Editor regrets that these. incorrect figures 
appeared in Chambers’s Journal, and is glad in 
justice to the owners of these steamers to take 
this opportunity of correcting them. 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


*Twas said by one who now has gone, 
‘Whose word we all respected, 

That nothing can be reckoned on 
Except the unexpected. 

That saying on a truth lays stress, 
Which else were undetected, 

Why contributions to the Press 

. (In my case) are rejected. 


I’ve written trifles light as air, — 
Or e’en a trifle lighter; 

My trifles unconsidered were 

' And yet my hopes grew brighter. 

Hope sprang eternal in my breast, 

_ And made me hold the tighter 

The promise that I should be blest, 
And some day wake—a writer. 


Success within my reach I thought, 
I lavished ink unstinted 

(One’s visions of the future ought 
To be less rosy-tinted). 

But now, if I success effect 
(As I’ve already hinted), | 

Twill be because I don’t expect 
To have these verses printed. he 

C. J. Bopex. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

1st. All should be addressed ‘To the 
Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript, 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manu- 
SORIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th. Poetical oon should invariably be accom- 
- panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 


— 
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